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sider briefly some of the main personalities connected with it. We
must, in the first place, dismiss altogether from our minds the
modern evolutionary view which believes that truth and excellence
of every kind have developed by a sort of organic process from
small and perhaps unlovely beginnings, with fresh elements of
real value coming in from time to time by what is not so much
evolution as *epige?tesis1.' Neither the Christians nor the pagans
so regarded the Old Testament. It was true or false, enlightening
or the reverse. There was, it is true, much in the Bible which was
shocking to the would-be convert. It was not so much the
miraculous element and the geocentric outlook that were a dif-
ficulty to the heathen, for these things they shared with the
Christian, but they were deterred by die barbarous style of the
Greek and by the presence of trifling regulations and taboos which
seemed to be beneath the dignity of the Highest God. On the
other hand, the Christians were able to argue that the whole Bible,
/.*. the 'Old Testament,* was written long before Plato; and the
'argument from prophecy,* Le* the assertion that this or that event
in the career of Jesus Christ had been indicated by Hebrew
Prophets long ago, seems to have had real weight
The difficulty felt by the Christians was rather this: if the Bible
was the very word of God, by what right did Christians disobey so
many of the plain commands found in it ? Christians ate pork and
hare, and disregarded all the ritual laws of the Pentateuch: was
the Pentateuch after all God's book ? One answer to this question
was given in the Epistk of Barnabas^ a very early document, per-
haps Alexandrian, which maintained that all the so-called food-
laws were misinterpreted by the Jews and that they were really
moral commands to avoid the society of various types of sinners.
The Bible, on this view, was wholly moral,, but obscurely ex-
pressed. Another view, given by one Ptolemaeus, a disciple of
Valentinus the gnostic8, was that we have to distinguish different
elements in the Jewish code. There are elements which come
merely from the 'tradition of the elders/ others that were added by
Moses because of the hardness of the Israelites' hearts, others that
are really divine. Of this last class, some were figurative, like the
command to eat unleavened bread at Passover, now fulfilled in
Christ; other things are permanent, like the Decalogue. A very
similar theory to this is to be found in the Didascaiia^ a manual for
Christians written somewhere in the East during the first half of
1 See the note by G. Tyrrell in Christianity at the Cross-Roads, p. 18, on
the significance of the concept of eptgmesis for theology.
~         lius, Haer. xxxiu, 3 sqq. (known as the Epistle t& Flora}.
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